DISORDER IN LUBECK.                    Ztf

gates of the other Baltic cities. The congress had
come to an untimely end, and nothing had been
settled.

Wullenweber's object in returning so precipitately
was twofold. He desired to know the wishes of the
city under the changed circumstances, and he wished
to complain of the colleagues who had failed to
support him. This precipitous return greatly alarmed
the citizens, all the more because during Wullen-
weber's absence the aristocratic party had tried to
lodge various complaints against the absent burgo-
master, and to stir up the people to revolt and
discontent. They had even ventured to insinuate
that he was guilty of "stealing and treason." Indeed,
the tumult in the city was so great and seemed so
threatening, that many timid spirits began to think-
that discretion was the better part of valour, and that
it would be well to absent themselves awhile.

Into this state of affairs Wullenweber, by his
unexpected return, dropped like a bombshell. He
saw that energetic steps were needful here. He did
not hesitate for a moment to take them. A meeting
of the Forty-six was held, who were charged to
invite the burghers to a general assembly in St.
Mary's Church. More than a thousand persons
replied to the summons. Wullenweber mounted the
pulpit. In ardent words he expressed his patriotic
intentions, and related in detail the reasons for his
abrupt departure from Hamburg. He also com-
plained most bitterly of the conduct of those who
should have supported him. Next day he addressed
a similar meeting in the guildhall, and spoke, if
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